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THE CHAPIN REPORT 


As Presented by E. S. Chapin, Paris Representative of the Textile 
Alliance, Inc., Who Returned to New York September 27, to the 
Dye Advisory Committee of the State Department, September 29 


WILL divide this report into four 

parts ; first the Herty Option colors, 

second the Reparation colors from 
the impounded stocks, third German 
Daily Production and the Future, and 
fourth, General Comments. 


Herty Option 


The orders placed with the Cartel by 
the Textile Alliance from assignments 
to them of licenses under the first six 
months’ allocation amounted to 1,700,- 
000 pounds. Up to September 7th the 
Cartel had delivered or were preparing 
to ship 1,200,000 pounds, approximately 
70 per cent of the total orders. Of this, 
374,000 pounds have been shipped from 
Reparation sources; and _ 800,000 
pounds, or 400 tons, have been shipped 
under the Herty Option. There have 
been 124,000 pounds of cancellations, 
about 7 per cent of the total orders, 
leaving 397,000 pounds, that is, about 
23 per cent, still to be delivered. 

Orders placed were divided into vats 





and non-vats; 460,000 pounds of vats 
and 1,240,000 pounds of non-vats. The 
vat color orders are of especial inter- 
est. Of these 83 per cent have been 
delivered. The cancellations of vat 
colors were practically negligible, being 
only 3,000 pounds, about 2/3 of 1 per 
cent. Of the 385,000 pounds of vat 
colors delivered 134,000 pounds have 
come from Reparation and 251.000 
pounds have been shipped under the 
Herty Option. 

The most notable aspect of the de- 
livery of colors under the Herty Op- 
tion is the change in the attitude of the 
Germans from apparent hostility to 
active co-operation with the Textile 
Alliance. In February and_ early 
March they had offered against the 
Herty Option the small sum of 192,900 
pounds and gave little promise or en- 
couragement of being able speedily to 
deliver further quantities. In the last 
four or five months, however, they have 
been able to deliver an additional 600,- 
000 pounds. 








As regards the vat colors, in March 
they stated that they could deliver 
about 40,000 pounds and held out no 
promise nor encouragement of being 
able to ship large quantities in the fu- 
ture, but since then they have shipped 
210,000 pounds. 


The record of the Badische Com- 
pany is especially interesting in con- 
nection with this change of attitude 
and improvement in performance by 
the Germans. The Badische company 
received 43 per cent of the orders 
placed, that is, 732,000 pounds out of 
1,700,000 pounds; and of the vat colors 
70 per cent of the orders, or, 318,000 
pounds out of 460,000 pounds. To 
date Badische has delivered 625,000 
pounds, that is, 85 per cent of their 
total orders, and of the vat colors they 
have delivered 280,000 pounds, or 89 
per cent. 


For months in letters and personal 
interviews various representatives of 
the Cartel have insisted upon the bonne 
volonte of the Cartel and their desire 
to do everything possible to co-operate 
with the Textile Alliance and to send 
their colors to the consumers in 
America. 


Some comparisons are at times in- 
teresting and to the point. I was told 
by a.British authority that Great Brit- 
ain had secured on the free market up 
to August 1, 200 tons of German dyes. 
This should be compared with our fig- 
ure of 400 tons as of September 7 plus 
the unknown quantity imported into 
the United States under license through 
other channels. It is quite evident 
that the Cartel have made unusual ef- 
forts to send a large proportion of their 
free production to the United States. 
That they are anxious to sell to the 
United States came out quite strongly 
during my last trip to Germany. The 
representatives of one of the factories 
asked me if they could not secure some 
more Herty Option orders. I was in 
Frankfort on the first of September 
when the Cartel was holding a special 
meeting and had at that time several 
interviews with representatives of dif- 
ferent factories in which they showed 
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the greatest desire to co-operate in nu- 
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merous ways to place their colors in 
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REPARATION COLORS FROM THE I- : 
POUNDED STOCKS th 

In the first place we must note that i 
the impounded stocks were not so large , 
in tonnage as was currently believed : 
last Fall. Erroneous information then | ;, 
placed the impounded stocks at 40,000 } ,, 
tons, of which one-half, that is 20,000 a 
tons, was to be divided among the Al- | ,. 
lies. As a matter of fact the total of | 4, 
the August 15 inventory of impounded ] }; 
stocks was 20,000 tons, of which 50 5 
per cent—that is, 10,000 tons—was to 
be distributed among the Allies. There | ,, 
were in the impounded stocks 13,000 | ;, 
different types of colors. The distri- | ;, 
bution of the impounded stocks among ] ,, 
the Allies was done in two divisions; - 
first a division of 5,200 tons, com } ,, 
monly known as the “5200 Ton Agree- | 4 
ment” or the Protocol of November 4. | ,. 


According to this arrangement the dif- 
ferent Allies were permitted to select | }, 
certain colors not to exceed a certain J 4 
percentage of each color and a certain | y, 
gross tonnage, that is to say, the United 
States was allowed to choose 10.22 per | 4 
cent of any color in the impounded } , 
stocks not to exceed a gross tonnage of | 4 
1,500 tons. France, for instance, was | 
allowed to select 15 per cent of any 
color, not to exceed a thousand tons, 
etc. Great Britain had the same allo- 
cation as the United States. 

The United States allocation of 1,500 

















tons was taken in two different lots, f 
known respectively as the 300 ton lot p 
and the 1,200 ton lot. The 300 ton lot § 5 
included the 374,000 pounds above men- § ,, 
tioned as having been shipped against § ,, 
the first six months’ allocation orders. § 
Tt also included 76 tons of Indigo Paste f , 
20 per cent, which were given by the § , 
United States representatives in Paris § , 
last winter to Belgium. The balance § ,, 
of the 1,500 tons has been called the § 4 
1,200 ton lot. P 
The cause of the division of the 1,500 | ,, 
tons into two lots ordered at different 
periods was the method of providing f g 
payment. The Textile Alliance re ff y 
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the 374,000 pounds of Reparation dyes 
applied against the first six months’ al- 
location orders before placing orders 
with the Cartel; but for the balance of 
the 1,500 ton lot had neither orders nor 
money. Further sound policy required 
either money in hand or underwriting 
guarantees of payment before the dyes 
should be ordered. In this emergency, 
in the interest of the United States and 
of American consumers, a few indi- 
viduals with the support of your Under- 
writing Committee came forward and 
by providing underwriting saved the 
balance due the United States from the 
5,200 ton agreement. 

The balance of the stocks was divided 
among the Allies according to a dif- 
ferent system. The dyes were divided 
into 13 groups according to their na- 
ture, that is to say whether Alizarine 
red, vat color, indigo paste, direct cot- 
ton, or acid, and so on. These different 
classes were divided among the Allies 
according to different percentages, 
roughly corresponding to the needs for 
home consumption of the Allies. Thus, 
the percentage of the United States for 
Indigo paste was only 5 per cent be- 
cause this product was not needed in 
the United States, whereas for Indan- 
threne Blue GCD, which was needed, 
the percentage was 55 per cent. 

The second division, known as the 
“Pool”—that is to say the balance of 
the impounded stocks — amounted 
roughly to 5,000 tons. Here again we 
were confronted with the financial diffi- 
culty of the necessity of providing 
funds or underwriting before we could 
place orders for our allocated portion 
of dyes from the Pool; again the diffi- 
culty was solved by the underwriting 
already mentioned. The Pool contained 
many types in very small amounts and 
also many types and mixtures that it 
was not desirable to order. The gross 
of our orders after the New York 
office and the Paris office of the Textile 
Alliance had scanned the figures of the 
Pool amounted to approximately 500 
tons. 

To summarize—the total of our or- 
ders from the Impounded Reparation 
stocks amounts to 2,000 gross tons, or 
to be exact 4,435,635 pounds. 
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Of these 2,000 tons, 190 tons have 
been applied to fill orders under the 
first six months’ allocation, approxi- 
mately another 100 tons of importable 
colors have been sold to consumers in 
the United States; 76 tons of Indigo 
Paste were given by our representatives 
in Paris last Winter to Belgium, and 
450 tons of Indigo Paste have been sold 
to China. The balance is about 1,200 
tons. 

The Textile Alliance has rented a 
warehouse in Antwerp in which these 
1,200 tons are now stored or to which 
they are in process of shipment. Of 
the 1,200 tons in the warehouse about 
one-half can be classed as colors thai 
may be imported into the United States. 
We have thus approximately 600 tons 
of non-importable colors. 

Early realizing that the amount of 
non-importable colors from the im- 
pounded stocks would be considerable, 
on my first trip to Germany in May I 
took up with the Frankfort people the 
matter of exchanging non-importable 
colors. At that time the answer was 
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that they had nothing to give in ex- 
change. On my last trip, however, I 
found a different state of affairs. The 
manufacture of the factories had in- 
creased considerably during the sum- 
mer and there was a willingness to 
make trades. 

I have also taken up with our vari- 
ous Allies the matter of exchanging 
our non-importable colors for import- 
able colors, and this is still in process 
of negotiation. 

By securing all of the colors from 
the impounded stocks that were of 
value and to which the United States 
had the right, we have thus built up a 
reserve of products which can be used 
either directly for the benefit of the con- 
sumers of the United States or else in- 
directly by exchanging the non-import- 
ables for the importables. After mak- 
ing all the exchanges possible of non- 
importable for importable colors we are 
preparing to sell the balance of non- 
importable colors. 

I have already compared the 400 tons 
of dyes the United States has received 
under the Herty Option with the 200 
tons received by Great Britain from the 
free market. In this matter of the ship- 
ment of Reparation dyes a brief state- 
ment of what our Allies have been do- 
ing will be interesting. The British 
found considerable difficulty in distrib- 
uting the Reparation dyes allocated to 
them. Dr. -Philippi, of the Cassella 
Color Company, made a trip to Eng- 
land in August in order to assist in 
facilitating the distribution and avoid- 
ing further delay. Last April Herr von 
Weinberg and his secretary, Director 
Molner, made a trip to Italy, in the 
course of which they assisted the Ital- 
ians similarly in distributing their dyes 
and avoiding the difficulties found in 
dealing with such a complicated mat- 
ter. The French Government distrib- 
uted colors very actively among French 
consumers but nevertheless there was 
considerable complaint. Belgium’s 
problem was simpler because of the 
small amount of colors received and 
they appear to have been dealt with 
quite successfully. None of the above 
mentioned countries have had to con- 
tend with the most serious problems 
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which faced the United States, namely, 
the Rotterdam strike and the distance 
from Germany. 


GERMAN DAILy PRODUCTION AND THE 
FuTURE 


The treaty provides that the Allies 
may exercise an option on 25 per cent 
of the daily production of the German 
factories for the period specified in the 
Treaty. It further provides that in the 
event that this production is below the 
normal the Allies may require 25 per 
cent of the normal production. 

The question of just what “normal 
production” means has not yet been 
settled by the Reparation Commission. 
In the meanwhile the Reparation Com- 
mission has exercised this option and is 
accepting 25 per cent of the actual pro- 
duction of the German factories. This 
daily production it has been arranged 
to divide among the Allies very much 
in accordance with the scheme by which 
the Pool was divided among the Allies: 
that is to say, the different colors pro- 
duced are divided into classes accord- 
ing to different percentages correspond- 
ing approximately to the estimated 
needs of the various Allies. 

During last Winter the various Al- 
lies exercised very stringent supervi- 
sion over the activities of the German 
factories. In order to break this con- 
trol the Germans came forward in Jan- 
uary and offered to supply all the needs 
of the Allies irrespective of the Treaty 
stipulations, provided control was lifted 
from the factories. This proposition 
was accepted and in February and 
March the different Allies were busy 
in preparing a list of the requirements 
to be submitted to the Germans. 

Our representatives were not in ac- 
cord with the proposal, but as_ the 
French, Belgian and Italian Govern- 
ments were insistent on their needs of 
dyestuffs and that the proposal should 
be accepted our representatives did not 
feel that they could negative an offer 
on the part of the Germans to supply 
to the Allies all their requirements. Ac 
cordingly in May, after much discus 
sion and many meetings, the lists of the 
requirements of the different Allies 
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were forwarded to the Germans. This 
proved unacceptable to the Germans 
and this first proposal accordingly fell 
to the ground. Since then a new Pro- 
tocol has been drafted by the Dyestuff 
Bureau of the Reparation Commission. 
This new arrangement has not yet been 
discussed with the Germans and indeed 
has not yet been put into final shape by 
the Dyestuff Bureau of the Reparation 
Commission. It is expected that in late 
October the new Protocol will be dis- 
cussed by the various bodies of the 
Reparation Commission and will be 
ready for discussion with the Germans 
in November. 


In the meantime the Germans are 
putting aside 25 per cent of their daily 
production and this is allocated to the 
Allies in accordance with class and 
percentage. In order that the Allies 
may know what the Germans are mak- 
ing, on the 15th of each month the Ger- 
mans submit a statement of the 25 per 
cent due the Allies from their produc- 
tion of the previous month. This in- 
cludes every color produced, a state- 
ment of 25 per cent of the amount pro- 
duced and the price to the Allies, which 
according to the arrangement is the 
lowest price quoted during the month 
of production to any buyer, German or 
otherwise. A brief analysis of the 
quantitative and qualitative production 
of the German factories for the past six 
months will be of interest. 

The total production of the German 
factories in the months of February, 
the first month for which a daily pro- 
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duction list was submitted, was 1,600 
tons, approximately 10 per cent of their 
pre-war capacity. This production has 
steadily increased ; 2,400 tons in March, 
3,300 tons in April, 3,800 tons in May, 
4,800 tons in June, and 5,500 tons in 
July, thus from approximately 10 per 
cent of their pre-war capacity in the 
course of six months to 33 1/3 per cent. 

From the standpoint of consumers 
of dyestuffs in the United States this 
rapidly increasing production on the 
part of the German factories is not so 
satisfactory as might at first appear, 
for a large part of the increase in pro- 
duction is not the Herty Option colors ; 
the colors desired by the consumers in 
the United States, but the big bulk 
colors, the colors that are being made 
by American manufacturers. 


Take the three months—-May, June 
and July. The total production by all 
the German factories of vat colors and 
fast Alizarine colors, which are espe- 
cially desired by consumers in the 
United States, was approximately 800 
tons. During the same period the pro- 
duction of Indigo 20 per cent paste, di- 
rect cotton colors, acid colors, and sul- 
phur colors amounted to 8,800 tons, 
that is to say eleven times as much as 
the production of vat colors and fast 
Alizarine colors. 

Further, while the production of the 
vat and Alizarine type dyes is increas- 
ing slowly from 228 tons in May to 261 
tons in June and 272 tons in July the 
production of the type dyes made in 

(Concluded on page 12.) 
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CRITICISM AND PERSPECTIVE 


It is safe to assume that most peo- 
ple who personally visited and in- 
spected the Sixth National Exposi- 
tion of Chemical Industries will agree 
with the statement that the affair this 
year was in every sense of the word 
a pronounced success. Both the lay 
and the trade press have acclaimed 
it as such; both the general public 
and the technical men have _ ac- 


claimed it as such, and the exhibitors 
themselves have expressed satisfac- 


tion. Nothing more could have been 
asked of it. 

Despite the contentions of some to 
the contrary, the purpose of the 
Show was twofold. One was to pro- 
vide a meeting place and a medium 
for the exchange of new ideas of 
manufacturers, engineers, 
and all the rest of those engaged in 
various branches of the chemical in- 
dustries, as well as to provide them 
with a chance to see for themselves 
the achicvements of others in similar 
lines. The other was to reawaken the 
interest of the public in the role of 
the chemical manufactures in their 
home and national life, and to regis- 
ter unmistakably the fact that these 
industries are progressing with the 
steadiness and regularity of the cal- 
endar. 

Now, there are undoubtedly those 
who are both qualified and ready to 
point out flaws in the works of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, Handel’s “Largo,” 
and in the Venus of Milo. All the 
same, there is danger in being too 


discerning unless with this superior 
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gift for discernment there goes a vi- 
sion which renders perspective cor- 
rectly. When a certain type of mind 
comes in contact with an achieve- 
ment which, considered as a whole, is 
big and fine and worthy on a grand 
scale, whatever minor flaws that 
achievement may possess apparently 
exercise such a powerful fascination 
over this kind of a mind that the lat- 
ter is completely blinded to the 
grandeur of the creation, and must 
needs take up each little defect sepa- 
rately and discuss and weigh it and 
fuss about it until the listener gains 
the impression that the whole thing 
is neither worthy nor consequential. 
When only twenty-five per cent of a 
piece of reporting or a critique deals 
—somewhat grudgingly—with mer- 
its and the other seventy-five per 
cent with faults, the one to whom 
the information is being given can- 
not but forever after think of the 
subject of the discourse as composed 
of good and bad in these propor- 
tions. 

Dispensers of this brand of com- 
ment were not wanting at the Chem- 
ical Show. And on the chance that 
some of them may read these lines 
and recognize the portrait as a cor- 
rect one, we pause to make it clear 
that we intend to hit, and hit hard, 
at them and their picayune thrusts. 
We really cannot see that they serve 
any useful purpose in life while ex- 
ercising their gifts in this direction. 
They do even more harm than the 
confirmed optimists, who, it will be 
agreed, have wrecked the chances of 
more than one enterprise. Moreover, 
the utterances of not a few of them 
are peculiarly lamentable because of 
the fact that they do not arise from 
honest analyses but only from the 
fear that if some adverse comment is 
not made, others will think they do 
not know anything. How much 
truer an index of their knowledge is 
revealed by their talk! 

These volunteer critics circulated 
about the Exposition, formulated 
their petty “if’s”’ and “but’s,” and 
throughout the week, whenever 
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asked for their opinions of the Ex- 
position, would shake their heads, 
draw down the corners of their 
mouths, lower their voices confiden- 
tially, draw the questioner closer 
and deliver into his ear the shafts 
which were intended to exploit their 
alertness but which merely indicated 
the complete absence of any sense of 
proportion. 
I:xtremists were 
Some manufacturers and _ technical 
men said: ‘Nothing to interest us; 
it’s all for the consumer.” Some lay 
visitors said: ‘“‘All very well for the 
professional fraternity, but not for 
the general public. It’s too tech- 
nical.” Between these two classes, 
who owe their failure to find things 
of interest solely to their own lack 
of observation, criticisms ranged all 
the way in from both ends to the 
happy—and correct—medium. The 
exhibits of the dye manufacturers 
formed an important and interesting 
part of the Show; from their activi- 


also present. 


COLORS fia Stipmr 
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ties can be had a fairly accurate 
cross-sectional, average view of the 
whole. 

Thus, the dyers who deplored the 
fact that the exhibits were directed 
particularly at the consumers did not 


sense the fact that if they were look- 
ing for advice on the solution of their 
own specific problems, the Exposi- 
tion gave them a chance to visit per- 
sonally, without leaving the building, 
the temporary offices and to meet 
representatives, of nearly fifty dye 
manufacturers, and in this way to 
find ready at hand or else be put 
upon the track of the information 
sought—and to compare the offer- 
ings of each company with the other. 
To do this completely under ordi- 
nary conditions might run into weeks 
of correspondence. If a man wanted 
to find better ways of doing things, 
he had only to enter a dye booth and 
ask. If the representatives present 
could not themselves inform him, 
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they were at least always able to tell 
him whether the company made the 
product for the process, and, if so, 
whom to address. Meanwhile, there 
were many others to approach with 
the problem immediately. 

And as for the lay visitor who did 
not find anything to interest him— 
well, he is certainly self-convicted of 
possessing a supremely vacuous 
mind. It may be said that one of 
the outstanding features of the Show 
was the drive for public favor and 
public education made by the dye 
people. The man who failed to be 
interested was only the man who did 
not ask for any information—who did 
not ask any one of the dozens of 
auestions about American dyes which 
he is forever asking his neighbor and 
the members of his family, who are 
no better off in the matter of knowl- 
edge of the real situation than he is 
himself. 

Some objected to the swarms of 
school-children who now and then 


would burst upon the Exposition, in 
charge of distracted teachers, and 
make the place their own for a half- 


hour or so. It was said that they 
got in the way of the professional 
visitors and cluttered up the place 
generally. Yet we cannot concede 
that they unsettled the nerves to any 
great extent, while their presence 
there was, to our way of thinking, a 
very healthful sign and, since the 
Show is a public affair, something to 
encourage. 


The confirmed souvenir-hunters 
were numerous. Every exposition, 
whether chemical or along other 
lines, produces its own crop of these. 
There were the so-called “bugs” of 
many varieties. Yet, considering the 
affair in the aggregate, they were but 
negligible annoyances and, since they 
seem to be more or less inevitable 
and no good way will probably ever 
be devised for circumventing them, 
there is no use in letting them spoil 
the picture. 

From a managerial viewpoint, as 
well as from every other, the Show 
was a success not merely because 
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more people exhibited than ever be- 
fore and more people came to see it 
than ever before. but because it ac- 
complished what it was designed to 
do. No amount of petty fault-finding 
can stem the growing tide of its an- 
nual popularity, nor lessen the effect 
of the work which it is doing and 
must continue to do. 

Even though some do not yet real- 
ize it, its benefits to the dye and tex- 
tile industries alone could not be du- 
plicated for many times the expendi- 
ture devoted to other forms of pub- 
licity. 

THE CHAPIN REPORT 


(Continued from page 9.) 


the United States is increasing by leaps 
and bounds, from 2,400 tons in May to 
2,800 tons in June and 3,800 tons in 
Tuly. 

The large German production of dyes 
of the same type as are being made in 
the United States is evidence of the 
necessity of special protection for the 
American industry. The relatively 
small German production of dyes of 
the Herty Option type explains the 23 
per cent of the first six months’ alloca- 
tion orders still to be delivered. 

The question naturally arises whether 
the Germans cannot produce more of 
the special colors desired by the United 
States. The arrangement which is be- 
ing considered by the Reparation Com- 
mission aims to effect this purpose. The 
Germans do not like the necessity of 
putting aside 25 per cent of every color 
which they make during the month for 
the Allies and especially dislike the ne- 
cessity of holding this 25 per cent 
against future orders, more or less 
problematical. Accordingly the Ger- 
mans are inclined to consider a perma- 
nent proposition which will do away 
with the necessity of their putting aside 
*) per cent of their daily production. 
The future of the supply of German 
colors to the United States, is linked 
up with this permanent proposal. Ac- 
cording to all indications when I left 
Europe it seemed almost certain that 
the proposal would be adopted in the 
course of a few months. 
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1921 SPRING COLOR CARD, 
HERE, SHOWS BRIGHTER 
SHADES WILL BE 
POPULAR 
Few of Last Season’s Shades Re- 
tained; 66 Silk and 12 Woolen 
Colors Shown, Mostly New 


The 1921 Spring Season Color 
Card of America, issued by the Tex- 
tile Color Card Association of the 
United States, is now released for 
distribution to the trade. The Card 
contains 66 silk and 12 woolen colors. 
Under separate grouping are the 10 
shoe and leather colors selected by 
the Joint Styles Committees of the 
Shoe and Leather Industries in co- 
operation with the association. 

That the coming season is to be a 
festive-colored one is presaged by 
the predominance of brilliant hues. 
Among the silk ranges especially 
adaptable to sport and evening wear 
are the yellow-orange tones called 
Honeydew and Tangerine, Tomato 
and Pimento reds, orchid tints and 
soft yellowish greens called Endive, 
Oasis and Pistache green. There is 
a wide range of blues of four distinct 
families, representing the turquoise, 
porcelain, navy and yacht blues, 
among which latter series is “Reso- 
lute,” an unusually attractive shade 
created in honor of the American cup 
defender. Browns are very promi- 
nent, being portrayed in several 
ranges. Some of the most distinc- 
tive are Mexican, Caramel, Bamboo, 
Raffia and the copper-orange browns 
of Indian origin called Navaho, Al- 
gonquin and Mohawk. Deep rose 
shades, as well as purples and grays, 
are shown. 

Bright sport shades of red, green 
and orange, named Jockey, Paddock, 
Olympic and Marathon, appear 
among the woolen group, as well as 
the softer, more neutral shades of 
brown, gray and greenish blues of 
exotic temperament. The most dis- 
tinctive types of these are Pagoda, 
Nippon, Slag, Agate and Sphinx. 

Browns likewise dominate the shoe 
colors. These are: Almond, Gold 
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Brown, Cochin, Chestnut and Chip- 
pendale. Cream and Bronze are also 
featured. These colors will likewise 
prove of special interest to the ho- 
siery industry, as well as to the glove 
and thread trades. 

Accompanying this spring card is 
a small supplement showing the two 
deeper pinks, two deeper light blues 
and the maroon, which have all been 
standardized by the association, in 
conjunction with the Converters’ As- 
sociation and the Sweater and Knit- 
ted Textile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in order to meet the special 
needs of the cotton and sweater in- 
dustries. These five colors will be 
incorporated in the fifth edition of 
the Standard Color Card of America, 
now in course of preparation. 


While a few standard and past sea- 
sonal colors have been recalled in re- 
sponse to their continued popularity, 
by far the vast majority are shades 
newly created for the 1921 spring 
season. 
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The rapid growth of the move- 
ment of color standardization as pro- 
moted by the association, together 
with the wide distribution of the 
American cards both in this country 
and abroad, warrants the prediction 
that this latest season card will ren- 
der its usual service to all branches 
of industry using color. The card, 
furthermore, assures the American 


woman of discriminating taste fash- 
ionable colors of American creation 
—colors of 
beauty. 


individual charm and 


BUTTERWORTH-JUDSON RE- 
BUILD PARANITRANILINE 
PLANT 


The Butterworth-Judson Corpora- 
tion are rapidly adjusting the effects 
of the fire loss that occurred at their 
plant in Newark, N. J., on Septem- 
ber 20. 

Fortunately the damage was con- 
fined to the Paranitraniline unit, 
which was completely destroyed. 
Rumors in circulation in the trade, 
after the fire, of damage sustained in 
the Gamma and H Acid units were 
without foundation and have been de- 
nied by officials of the company. 

Underwriters have about complet- 
ed their work, and plans and specifi- 
cations for a new Paranitraniline 
plant have been prepared and accept- 
ed. Construction will be rapidly 
pushed, and the new plant when com- 
pleted will represent the most mod- 
ern structure of its kind. Officers of 
the company expect production to 
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surely commence the latter part of 
November or early December. 

The Butterworth-Judson Corpora- 
tion are to be congratulated on the 
completion of changes in organiza- 
tion and manufacture which will en- 
able them to make a line of colors 
and acids largely in demand in the 
American market. The admittedly 
broad capacity of the Newark plant 
is producing both quality and quan- 
tity commensurate with the position 
of this concern in the American 
market. 


ASHTON MADE A DIRECTOR 
OF S. R. DAVID 


Announcement has been made to the 
trade by S. R. David & Co., Inc., 252 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass., dye- 
stuffs and chemicals, to the effect that 
at a recent meeting George H. Ashton, 
New Haven manager of the company, 
was elected a director of the concern. 
It is further announced that M. M. 
Flynn has been elected secretary and 
clerk. 


NATIONAL ISSUES COMPLETE 
FORMULAE FOR MATCHING 
COLOR CARD SHADES 


Of more than usual interest to the 
practical dyer, both because of the 
very real convenience which he is 
certain to find it and because it rep- 
resents a distinct addition to the ser- 
vice which American dye manufac- 
turers are steadily creating for con- 
sumers, is the new publication pre- 
pared and now being distributed by 
the National Aniline & Chemicat 
Company, entitled “Dyer’s  For- 
mul,” and intended for use in con- 
nection with the 1920 Fall Shade 
Card of the Textile Color Card As- 
sociation if the United States. 

So far as is known this is the first 
time a complete list of recipes for 
matching these standardized shades 
has been issued by a dye-making con- 
cern. The book is bound in a sub- 
stantial cover and is of a size con- 
venient for both the dyer’s desk or 
the pocket. The recipes, which are 
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accompanied by adequate technical 
information, were all worked out in 
the laboratories of the National com- 
pany, and provide methods and in- 
gredients for correctly duplicating 
any of the Fall Color Card shades on 
silk, cotton, wool and leather. All 
told, they occupy twenty-four pages, 
with several blank pages for notes 
and memoranda. Copies, it is an- 
nounced, may be obtained without 
cost by dyers and others interested, 
from any of the offices of the com- 
pany. 

The technical information includes 
a method for dyeings on silk, meth- 
ods for dyeing direct colors on cot- 
ton, method for direct colors topped 
with basic colors on cotton, method 
for dyeing woolen or worsted mate- 
rial with acid colors, method for 
chrome colors on woolen material, 
method for chrome-tan calfskins and 
method for combination vegetable- 
tanned sheepskin, sumached:; Fol- 
lowing the descriptions of dyeing 
methods are separate formule for 
each of the authorized shades which 
are assigned by the Color Card for 
these four classes of material. It is 
further stated that the facilities of 
the several laboratories of the com- 
pany, and the services of its technical 
staff, are at all times freely available, 
without obligation, to mills desiring 
expert assistance in problems involv- 
ing shade matching, and in overcom- 
ing many of the difficulties which 
sometimes arise in the usual course 
of dyehouse practice. 


One of the most potent factors in 
Germany’s formerly unshakable grip 
on American dye markets was the 
service which her experts were able 
to render their customers, and when 
the American industry first began to 
amount to something more than the 
mere assembling of foreign-made 
products it was seen that success in 
duplicating the German colors would 
not alone suffice to meet the impend- 
ing renewal of competition. Unless 
the American manufacturers could 
sell something more than dyes in 
containers of various capacities, the 
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objectors to necessary protective 
measures would have something 
more effective than eight-hour 


speechmakers and filibusters with 
which to play the German game. 
They would have valid ground for 
claiming that American dye makers 
could not serve the consumer in the 
manner to which he had been accus- 
tomed. 

This latest service achievement of 
National is another indication that 
the all-important subsidiary elements. 
of a_ well-rounded, independent 
American dye industry are not being 
neglected. 


FIRST U. S. METHYL CHLO- 
RIDE SHOWN BY R. & H. 
AT EXPOSITION 

Methyl chloride (CH,C1) is a lique- 
fied vapor, non-poisonous and non-cor- 
rosive, which is finding application to a 
rapidly-increasing extent in the refrig- 
eration field, in the dye industry, and in 
the manufacture of pure methyl alco- 
hol. It was discovered in 1835 by 
Dumas and Peligot and has been manu- 
factured in Europe to a considerable ex- 
tent since about 1875. It is, however, 
only recently, as a result of entirely new 
processes developed and patented by 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Com- 
pany, in which chlorine and natural gas 
are used as raw materials, that methyl 
chloride has been manufactured on a 
commercial scale in the United States 
and has become available at a moderate 
price. Since methyl chloride is one of the 
simplest substances in organic chemistry 
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and is related to many important indus- 
trial products, we may look for it to 
come into extensive use in chemical 
manufacturing. 

In these times, when conservation of 
our natural resources is being urged on 
all sides, it is of interest to note that the 
process by which methyl chloride is be- 
ing produced by the Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Company is an example 
of such conservation, in that natural 
gas is utilized as a chemical raw mate- 
rial to obtain a product worth many 
times the value of the gas as fuel. The 
wastefulness of permitting the rapid 
exhaustion by consumption as fuel of 
our natural gas, which represents per- 
haps the only case of the existence in 
nature of enormous quantities of a 
nearly-pure organic compound, namely, 
methane, is readily seen. 

Hitherto methyl chloride has been 
manufactured by one or two methods, 
namely, by heating trimethylamine (ob- 
tained from beet sugar residues) or by 
the action of hydrochloric acid on 
methyl alcohol. The latter method 
which has been largely used, has the 
disadvantage that the product obtained 
usually contains a considerable amount 
of the impurity methyl ether, while, 
since it boils at exactly the same temper- 
ature as methyl! chloride itself, cannot 
be successfully removed by distillation. 


ATLANTIC SULPHUR BLACK 


In pre-war days many of the Sulphur 
Blacks on the market contained a large 
percentage of insoluble matter, which 
gave the dyer no end of trouble. This 
has been overcome, according to a re- 
cent announcement of the Atlantic Dye- 
stuff Company, Burrage, Mass., in the 
Sulphur Black, American-made, being 
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manufactured and marketed by this 
concern. The company declares that it 
has produced a color which contains 
approximately 0.10 per cent insoluble 
matter as against 0.50 per cent insolu- 
ble matter found in pre-war products. 
‘This would mean that eight troublesome 
factors have been successfully over- 
come, namely: dusting, rubbing, bronz- 
ing, streaking, poor fastness, sediment 
in bath, thick dye liquor and excessive 
spattering in warp dyeing. 

NEW ENGLAND NOTES 
(From Our Local Correspondent) 
Unsettled business conditions con- 

tinue to prevail among the Berkshire 
mills, such concerns as W. C. Plunkett 
& Sons, who have been in business for 
something like 106 years, running only 
four days a week with little prospect 
of an immediate improvement. Adams 
Brothers, Adams, Mass., are in expec- 
tation of closing down completely this 
week unless new orders arrive. The 
Renfrew Manufacturing Company and 
the Monument Mills, however, are op- 
erating at very nearly normal capacity. 
John S. Boyd & Co., Williamstown, re- 
port business fair and are making slight 
alterations to their mill. 

The coal situation, particularly 
among the Berkshire mills, appears to 
be critical. Having earlier in.the year 
outguessed the coal dealers by con- 
tracting for supplies at approximately 
$4.50 per ton, mill agents are check- 
mated by the statement that the dealers 
cannot obtain cars to cover these con- 
tracts. They add significantly, never- 
theless, that they can produce all the 
cars necessary at a price of $9 per ton. 


It is apparent to the public eye that 
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the New England States are at pres- 
ent fighting off a financial panic 
which has a tendency to spread to 
other parts of the country. This 
pressure seems to bear chiefly on the 
woolen, cotton, silk and leather in- 
dustries. For instance, the Ipswich 
Mills, one of the largest hosiery con- 
cerns in the East, which was running 
day and night two months ago, have 
shut down for three days per week. 





Similar conditions exist among 
the Crown Hosiery, High Point, 
N. C.; Olive Hosiery, Shelby, N. C.; 
Mooresville Cotton, Mooresville, N. 
C., and Sweetwater Hosiery, Sweet- 
water, Tenn. 





We are pleased to note that J. R. 
Smith is enjoying the use of his two 
arms once again. 

Mr. Treiber, of Treiber & Co., who 
specializes on compounding colors for 
union goods, is holding up their repu- 
tation. 





On looking over reports from the 
Philadelphia territory, I find that such 
mills as John Williams Manufacturing 
Company are running only two days per 
week. Miller & Sons Company man- 
age to stay open by running on fancy 
ladies’ hosiery in different grades. It 
is reported that Dupont is marketing a 
new liquid sulphur black around the 
Philadelphia territory. Such concerns 
as Jacob Miller & Sons Co., Joseph D. 
Murphy, and T. A. Harris Company, 
report business very dull. 

Mr. Leech, formerly with the 
Brightwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, North Andover, is now asso- 
ciated with the Franklin Mills, 
Franklin, N. H. 





John Stevenson, formerly with the 
National, is now associated with the 
United Indigo & Chemical Company, 
in Boston. 





_Employees of the Atlantic Dyestuff 
Company have been presented with in- 
surance policies for $1,000 each. 
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Dye-a-Grams 
“Wipe Out German Trade in Amer- 
ica !”—ReEporTER headline. We expect 
some action by 1921. 
—_O— 


We used to hear of the Might of a 
dollar; these days it’s the Mite of a 
dollar. 

—-O—- . 

We recently read where cotton 
was a wonderful plant in that it pro- 
duced cotton cloth, oil, silk stockings 
and all-wool clothing! 

-~-0O-— 

The Dye bill will be passed when 
Congress understands Americans— 
no Americans understood our last 
Congress! 

—O— 

Price may be an indication of the 
value of a dye—and at times an in- 
dication of nerve! 

---Q— 

We imagine that a price cut would 
prove a popular and fashionable 
“cut” for clothing this winter! 

—o— 

(Headline) —-“Alizarine Dyes in 
South India.” Most anyone would 
in that country. 

—Oo-—— 

“Details of the Jap Dye Trade.”— 
(Headline.) We have an idea that 
“details” of the German dye trade 
would be more interesting! (Here 
you are, G. E. T.; see the Chapin re- 
port, this issue—Ed.) 

—-~()—— 


Editorial excerpt: “Most users of 
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dyes nowadays have more vision.” allowed to come in contact with poi- 
Yes, and it’s a blessing we have! sons. The hazards of the color in- 
~-0-— dustry are no greater than those of 
What Professor Ostwald is up to. other industries, provided the build- 
we haven’t the slightest idea. But ings are properly equipped and venti- 
it’s a safe bet it’s nothing that will lated, that the workmen are carefully 
benefit this country! selected, and adequate medical super- 
—o— vision is provided. 
“British Controversy Over Dye 


ewe Licensing ‘ rie 3 Plain The Maine mills, such as Ayer-Hous- 
peaking. — (Headline. etter to ton, Portland, Me., W. S. Libby, Lewis- 
have plain speaking than political ton Me., and Haskell Silk Company, 


log-rolling! G. E. T. report business very dull at present. 


HEALTH HAZARDS OF DYE 


INDUSTRY NO GREATER STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
THAN ANY OTHER QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 


; OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF AMERICAN 
The medical director of Messrs, PYESTUFF REPORTER, PUBLISHED 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., AT NEW YORK, N. Y., FOR OCTOBER 


. ° ° e 1, 1920. 
according to A. K. Smith in the 4meri- State of New York, County of New York, ss. 


can Journal of Public Health. mentions Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
i cate ” E = county aforesaid, personally appeared Alfred 

as materials injurious to health con- Howes, who, having been duly sworn accord: 
-.* : : las to law, deposes and says that he is the 

centrated nitric and sulphuric acids, publisher of the American Dyestuff Reporter and 
and mixtures of the two acids, nitrous that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 


and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
fumes, and products formed by the management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 

1 : $ the date shown in the above caption, required by 
action of the mixed acids on mem- the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
bers of the benzene series, which 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 


. . . e reverse of this form, to wit: 
poison by inhalation or absorption anne the names and addresses of the publisher, 
ss : editor, managing editor and business manager are: 
through the skin. It 1s not always Publisher, Alfred P. Howes, 4109 Woolworth 
possible to trace a case of poisoning Building, New York, N. Y.; editor, Laurance T. 
: 1 b > Clark, 4109 Woolworth Building, New York, 
to a particular substance, but dinitro- N, Y.; managing editor, Laurance T. Clark, 4108 
y is * di ia. oolwort uilding, New Yor , N. Y.; business 
benzene, o- and p toluidine, the dia manager, Eugene C. Mayer, ‘4109 Woolworth 
mines, phenylglycine ground with an- Building, New York, N. ¥. ii 
aes ea: at the owners are: owes ublishing Co., 
iline, Magenta and rosaniline colors Inc., 4109 Woolworth Building, New. Yorks. N 
r } , - = ws re >, Howes, 4109 Woolwort uilding, 
have poisoned workmen more fre New York, N. Y.; Mary K. Howes, Northamp- 
quently than other products in that ton, Mase : William F. Collins, Upper, Montclair, 
N. erfla ollins pper ontclair, \N. J.5 
a In the case of some em- - — Hiller, aGirbondale, Pa.; Joseph . 
, s idi isv Schroeder, Hartsdale, N. Y. 
re. po onal idiosyncrasy iS very That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
marked, and such men should not be other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
; * : holders and security holders as they appear upon 
line Colors in laboratory of old es- the books of the company, but also, in cases 
tablished concern. State experience where the stockholder or security holder appears 

é i upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
and salary required to start. Amer- any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
ican Dvestuft Reporter Box 41 son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 

: : ; . ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustee, hold stock and securities 


e in a capacity other than that of a bona_ fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
a 1 ue that any other person, association or corporation 


has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated 


by him. 
R. LECHNER CO., INC. en ALFRED P. HOWES, Publisher. 


110 East 23d Street New York Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1920. 
[Seal. ] EDW. E. VINCENT. 
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: WANTED—Capable man to test Ani- 
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67,000 Factories 


Running 


HERE are in America, in the textile, pa- 
per, leather and allied industries, 67,585 
f separate establishments dependent, directly or 
rahe | indirectly, upon regular and uninterrupted sup- 
-d_ by i plies of dyestuffs. 
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In these factories, which represent an invest- 
ment of four billion dollars, over two million 
people are employed. They produce annually 
in manufactured goods nearly six billions of 
dollars or 25% of the country’s total output of 


siness | 2A, manufactured products. 
wort (AC 
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isher, 


Ue 





os || B4 q American dyestuff manufacturers are straining 
‘k, N. WTA every effort to keep these thousands of fac- 
ee tories running, these millions of workers em- 
telair, a ployed and the flow of manufactured products 
7 hi ED unbroken. For these efforts to be successful 

: Qs however, American manufacturers, American 
. — | (Qe) I workers and American consumers must them- 
nc | selves provide the means of safeguarding this 
opti Ww industry in such a way that its permanence, 
curity 1Xos stability and continuous development is as- 
stock- \ sured. 
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oat eye E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
or A Dyestuffs Sales Department 

ne per: 


is act- IS Wilmington, Delaware 
graphs | 


knowl- ? : ( Branch Offices: 
: = I Fe? New York Boston Providence 
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ch SULPHURIC ANTHRACENE TOLOUL NITRIC 
isher. 


is 29th ACID BENZOL NAPTHALENE ACID 
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From Coal to Color 


This progression calls for many intricate 
and carefully worked-out steps, ng 
vith each one of the wide line of dyes 


] } th 
a . 


National Aniline 
and Chemical Co. Ine. 


interlocking of these steps in relatioi 
to each other so as to insure standardized 
results is the triumph of American chem 
ists and engineers in the establishme [ 


American dyestuff industry. 


21 Burling Slip New York 
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